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When we got on board, the crew, all of them cousins to *
each other seventh remove, and relations of the captain himself,
received us very heartily. It is the custom on most Gulf ships
that passengers, of high or low degree, no matter, are looked
upon as the captain's own guests for the voyage, and as such
have a right to his table and fare, free of extra charge. My
readers will have remarked long before this, that in the East
the relative position of travellers, whether by land or sea, and of
those who conduct them, has a very intimate, nay almost a
family character; all are considered as forming one moving
household during the journey or voyage. Nor are the links
thus united wholly broken by separation at the journey's end;
the title of a special friendship and fellowship remains for years,
and may be claimed afresh by either party whenever need or
good will suggests, nor can such claim be decently rejected. The
reasons of this are too obvious for explanation ; railways and
other wholesale means of communication do away with these
feelings, by removing the causes which produce them in un-
civilized countries.

Yoosef and myself, thinking it beneath our dignity to receive
without return, had laid in at Bahreyn a stock of the best coffee
to be had for love or money, and with this we repaid in some
degree the rice, fish, and vermicelli (a common dish here), of
our naval hosts. But before introducing my readers to Barr-
Faris and its inhabitants, of whom were the crew, I must
attempt to give a general idea of that land and its people.

From Bas Nabend westward to Has Bostanali on the east
(both localities are on the northern side of the Persian Gulf),
extends a not unfertile strip of coast, hemmed in between high
mountains and the sea. Arab enterprise and courage have for
many generations past detached this strip of laud from the feeble
rule of Teheran and its Shiraz representative. Here a colony of
Arab chieftains, with their retainers, mostly natives of Eastern
Nejed, has established itself, and, partly by the sword, partly by
intermarriage, has subdued or incorporated with itself the ori-
ginal village population. From these united elements has
sprung up a species of confederacy, mutually allied against the
claims of the Shiraz governor, whose authority (that is, on the
Persian muster-rolls) extends over Barr-Faris and.the villages